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"PEOPLE'S RULE" ON TRIAL 

THE OREGON ELECTION, NOVEMBER 5, 1912 

IF the presidential campaign had not proved so engrossing, 
the recent election in Oregon would have commanded the 
nation-wide attention of students of politics. The official 
returns are now at hand, and these latest results from America's 
most active political laboratory are deserving of careful analysis. 
First, as to candidates. In recent years a substantial major- 
ity of Oregon electors have voted the Republican ticket. Yet 
divisive issues and factional fights between aspirants for office 
have resulted in the election of Democrats to the positions of 
state governor and federal senator. In a state where the 
Republican ranks were already so badly divided, the incoming 
of the Progressive party made a Democratic victory a foregone 
conclusion. The aggregate vote for presidential candidates 
was 1 3 7,0 13. Of this vote the Republicans polled 25.2 per cent ; 
the Democrats, 34.4; the Progressives, 27.4; the Socialists, 
9.8; and the Prohibitionists, 3.2. For candidates for Congress 
the aggregate vote in the three districts was 130,910, and two 
Republicans and one Republican- Progressive were the winners." 
The long struggle to secure popular control of the federal 
senatorships, has focused attention upon that office. In No- 
vember there were six candidates, and the election was hotly 
contested. The incumbent, Senator Bourne, figured upon 
the ballot as " Popular Government candidate " ; but of the 
total vote he polled only 19.4 per cent. The rest of the vote 
was divided as follows: Republican, 28.8; Democrat, 30.1; 
Progressive, 8.3; Socialist, 8.3; Prohibitionist, 5.1.* 

'The votes cast in the several districts — 62,530, 28,280 and 39,100 — raise some 
question as to the degree in which the last districting of Oregon complied with the 
law's requirement that the districts shall be, as nearly as may be, of equal population. 

2 The highest state offices to be filled were secretary of state and justice of the 
supreme court, for which were polled 130,985 and 126,213 votes respectively. In 
each case a Republican was elected by a decided majority. For the minor offices there 
was fusion; in each case the candidate having Republican endorsement was elected. 
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But for the Oregon voter, even when he is called upon to 
choose forty-four officers from a list of one hundred and 
seventy-seven candidates, the election of officers is but the 
curtain-raiser to the real play. When he has finished his task 
as an " elector," he settles down to his work as a " direct legis- 
lator." At this last election thirty-seven legislative proposals 
of state-wide scope were put before him for his verdict. 1 Of 
these, fourteen were proposed amendments to the constitution, 
only four of which were adopted. Of the four adopted, two 
had been proposed by initiative petition and two had been 
referred to the people by the legislative assembly. 

Of the thirty-seven measures, twenty-eight were placed upon 
the ballot by initiative petition ; six were referred to the people 
by the last legislative assembly ; three were acts of the legis- 
lative assembly on which a referendum had been secured by 
popular petition. Of these thirty-seven measures, eleven were 
adopted and twenty*six were rejected. The voters approved 
one in three of the measures referred to them by the legislative 
assembly, and one in three of those on which they had de- 
manded a referendum. Of the measures proposed by initiative 
petition — measures which had not come before the legislature 
at all, or had been ignored or defeated by that body— the 
voters approved two out of five. 

Proposed by any one of three methods and scattered pro- 
miscuously over the ballot were many measures dealing with a 
few general topics. Thus, eight of the thirty-seven related to 
taxation and finance, a subject which has been in hot debate in 
Oregon for a dozen years. It is to be remembered that several 
of the men who have been most prominent in developing 
" people's rule " in Oregon are ardent single-taxers, whose first 
enthusiasm for direct legislation arose from their conviction 
that it might serve as the means for bringing in their favorite 
reform. Their aim has not changed, nor has their zeal abated. 
At successive elections prior to 19 10, constitutional amendments 
tending to place practically the entire tax burden upon annual 

1 In several counties, the voters also passed upon one or two local measures, all 
proposed by initiative petition. Cf. infra, p. 22, n., p. 29, n. 
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land values had been submitted, only to meet defeat. In 191 o 
a measure, for which a Portland labor organization stood spon- 
sor, was placed upon the ballot, providing that the people of 
each county might " regulate taxation and exemptions within 
the county, regardless of constitutional restrictions and state 
statutes, and abolishing poll or head tax." The last feature 
was the one stressed in the campaign book. The announce- 
ment that this amendment had been adopted, by a small 
majority, called out a storm of protest. The measure was 
declared to be, in reality, a " county-option single-tax amend- 
ment," which the voters had been fooled into passing by its 
misleading ballot-title. Be that as it may, during the next two 
years the tax fight was furious. On the one hand, the single- 
taxers put forth every effort, both to secure the adoption of 
their programme by individual counties under warrant of the 
amendment of 1910, and to secure the adoption of a state-wide 
single-tax amendment in 19 12. Oregon became the critical 
battlefield of the single-tax propaganda in America. Not only 
was a large appropriation from the Joseph Fels Fund assigned 
for carrying on the agitation in Oregon, but Mr. Fels himself 
took the field at the height of the campaign. The opponents 
of the single tax, on the other hand, were aroused to unprece- 
dented efforts. Their speeches, editorials and pamphlets showed 
much more fighting spirit than heretofore. Moreover, as an 
antidote for the single-tax proposal, the board of state tax 
commissioners (composed of the governor, the secretary of 
state, the state treasurer and two other members) and the leg- 
islative tax committee united in urging the adoption of seven 
measures, which together would effect a veritable revolution in 
the state's financial system. These may be summarized as 
follows : 

(1) Providing for a uniform rule of taxation, except on property 
specifically taxed ; for the levy of taxes upon different classes of prop- 
erty, and for the equitable apportionment of state taxes among the 
several counties. (Rejected: 51,8521056,671.) 

(2) Permitting taxes to be levied upon different classes of property 
at different rates. (Rejected : 52,045 to 54,483.) 
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(3) Repealing "all of Section ia of Article IX 1 except that part 
prohibiting poll and head taxes in Oregon " and adding " a provision 
prohibiting the declaration of an emergency in any act passed by the 
Legislature regulating taxation and exemptions." (Approved: 63,881 
to 47,150.) 

(4) Providing for the taxation of incomes, from whatever source or 
sources derived. (Rejected: 52,7021052,948.) 

(5) Exempting from taxation all household furniture, domestic fix- 
tures etc. actually in use, and all wearing apparel, jewelry and similar 
personal effects actually in use. (Approved : 60,357 to 51,826.) 

(6) Exempting all intangible personal property (debts, notes, mort- 
gages, stocks, bonds etc.) from taxation, except bank stocks, shares 
and banking capital. (Rejected : 42,491 to 66,540.) 

(7) Radically revising the taxation of inheritances. This compli- 
cated measure, 16 pages long, proposed rates progressive in propor- 
tion to the amount of the transfer and varying according to the degree 
of kinship. If the transferee were an immediate ascendant or descend- 
ant of the deceased, the rate was to progress from one per cent on 
amounts ranging from #5000 to #25,000 up to five per cent on any 
amount in excess of #1,000,000. In other cases, the rate was to 
progress from two per cent on amounts ranging from #1000 to $10,000 
up to twelve per cent on any amount in excess of $1,000,000. (Re- 
jected : 38,609 to 63,839.) 

The single-taxers, on the other hand, submitted but one 

measure : 

(8) " Providing for specific graduated taxes, in addition to other 
taxes, upon all franchises and rights of way, lands and other natural 
resources in excess of #10,000 under one ownership, and assessing 
water powers in the counties where situate ; exempting from taxation 
all personal property of every kind, and improvements on, in and 
under land, except a county may enact a county law to tax the same." 
(Rejected : 31,534 to 82,015.) 

In the campaign book the two parties to the financial con- 
troversy joined issue sharply. The single-taxers especially 
drove home their points by incisive arguments. They showed, 
in tables, how much greater exemption certain named wage- 
earners and farmers would enjoy under the " graduated tax and 

'Namely, the so-called "county-option single-tax amendment," adopted in 1910. 
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exemption amendment " than under the amendment exempting 
household furnishings, and they gave a long list of individual 
and corporate owners of unimproved land in the several coun- 
ties who, under their proposed amendment, would pay sums 
ranging from $10,000 to $50,000 " in addition to the regular 
and special tax levies on the assessed values." 

Amid such a welter of tax proposals what were the voters to 
do ? In the first place they not only rejected the state-wide 
single-tax amendment by an adverse majority of over 50,000, 
but by a majority of nearly 17,000 they repealed the county- 
option single-tax measure of 191 o.\ To this day the decisive- 
ness of the defeat of the single tax is a mystery to many a close 
student of Oregon politics. On the eve of the election it was 
thought not improbable that it might succeed. The explana- 
tion has been suggested that, aside from their distrust of inno- 
vation, the people of the state resented the activity of outside 
leaders and the attempt, through a propaganda subsidized by 
foreign capital, to force an issue in Oregon for the effect to be 
gained in other states. But, having thus given a staggering 
blow to the single-taxers, the voters showed little inclination to 
follow the lead of the board of tax commissioners. They 
adopted the one proposal which friends and foes alike deemed 
of least importance — that exempting household furnishings — 
and rejected all the other " reform " measures. On the pro- 
posal to tax incomes from whatever source derived, the vote was 
very close: it was defeated by only 246 in a vote of 105,650. 
But the amendments providing for the exemption of intangible 
property and for the progressive taxation of inheritances were 
defeated by about 25,000. 

Next to taxation, the development of highways was the sub- 
ject which most actively claimed the voter's attention. No less 
than seven " road bills " appeared upon the ballot. Only two 
of these were approved by the people, both of them restrictive 
in effect: prohibiting in the one case the state, and in the 
other any county, from increasing its indebtedness for road- 

1 In three counties a proposal was submitted for a local single-tax law, under war 
rant of the 1910 amendment. In each case, it was rejected by a vote of about two 
to one. 
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building in excess of two per cent of the taxable property within 
its borders. (The votes by which these measures were ap- 
proved were 59,452 to 43,447 and 57,258 to 43,858). The 
other road measures illustrate admirably the strain to which 
direct legislation is being subjected in Oregon ; also, as some 
will say, the good sense of the voters in defeating measures 
which are not clearly preferable to rival proposals. Two 
elaborate measures were introduced by initiative petition : one 
urged by the Oregon State Grange, to create a state highway 
department (rejected: 23,872 to 83,846); the other, without 
any acknowledged sponsor, to create a state road board 
(rejected: 30,897 to 75,590). Both were long and compli- 
cated measures, closely duplicating each other in several sec- 
tions, and requiring careful discrimination to determine which 
would give promise of the higher effectiveness. The other 
three road measures all dealt with a single matter. In 19 10 
the state constitution was so amended as to allow counties to 
issue bonds for building permanent roads. But in a test case 
the supreme court of the state held that the amendment was 
not self -executing. To meet this difficulty three measures were 
submitted to the people, each empowering any county to issue 
and sell bonds for road construction. The first was urged by 
the State Grange (rejected: 49,699 to 56,713); the second 
was without sponsor (rejected: 43,611 to 60,210). The 
third was supported by an argument purporting to be " sub- 
mitted by the People of Southern Oregon," and signed by 
" Wm. M. Colvig, for the People of Southern Oregon " ; but 
his credentials were not spread upon the record. It has been 
a moot question, what would happen if conflicting measures 
should chance to be adopted at the same time. This " South- 
ern Oregonian" took no chances on that point. The ballot 
title of this measure ended with the following novel clause : 
" and repealing all constitutional amendments and acts in con- 
flict with the proposed amendment, including those submitted 
to the people at this election'' Interesting developments were 
prevented by the rejection of this proposal, by the heaviest 
vote cast against any of the three: 38,568 to 63,481. 

Three measures were designed to modify the operation of 
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" people's rule." The first of these, referred to the people by 
the legislative assembly, proposed to require for the adoption 
of any constitutional amendment a majority vote of all the 
electors voting at such election, instead of merely a majority of 
those voting on the particular amendment. (Rejected : 32,934 
to 70,325.) The second, proposed by initiative petition, in- 
cluded this very same requirement — an interesting case of 
overlapping — but insisted also that a majority of all such 
electors be required to adopt any initiative measure, while a 
majority merely of those voting thereon should suffice to reject 
measures referred to the people. (Rejected, 35,721 to 68,861.) 
The sponsors for direct legislation assailed both of these meas- 
ures as devised to abolish the initiative. They pointed out that 
from 1857 to 1900 Oregon's constitution required that amend- 
ments be approved by a majority of all electors voting at the 
election, and that during those forty-three years not a single 
amendment secured enough votes for its adoption. They cited 
nineteen measures, enacted since 1902, which would have been 
rejected had this proposed restriction been in force. The 
voters came to the defence of the existing rule by majorities of 
substantially 35,000. 

The third of these measures, urged by the People's Power 
League, was designed to reorganize the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the state government so as to bring them 
into accord with the spirit of direct legislation. It set forth in 
detail the operation of the initiative and referendum ; and it pro- 
vided for a legislative assembly consisting of but one chamber, 
containing sixty elected members, " chosen by such method of 
proportional representation of all the voters that, as nearly as 
may be practicable, any one-sixtieth of all the voters of the 
state voting for one person for representative shall insure his 
election." The governor and also the leading candidates of the 
defeated parties were to be ex officio members, each being the 
proxy in the legislative assembly for the total number of 
electors who had voted for his party's defeated candidates for 
representatives in the legislative assembly. Fifteen different 
classes of subjects were enumerated, upon which the legislative 
assembly was prohibited from passing special or local laws. In 
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general, this exceedingly complicated measure was the same as 
that submitted to the voters in 19 10, though some of the ab- 
surdities in the earlier draft — notably its method of filling 
vacancies in the legislature — had been weeded out. The ma- 
jority of over 40,000 (31,020 to 71,183) against this proposal, 
as compared with the majority of only 7335 against its more 
radical prototype in 19 10, is another indication that Oregon 
voters are not to be stampeded into revolutionary change of the 
structure of their government. 

The very first measure on the ballot, and the one which 
called out the largest vote (118,369), was the equal-suffrage 
amendment, " extending the right of suffrage to women." 
This is the fifth time in a dozen years that Oregon voters have 
passed upon this question. Heretofore the adverse majorities 
had steadily increased. In 1910 it was defeated by 23,795. 
But in that year the women won the ballot in Washington 
and the following year in California. Hemmed in on the 
west by the Pacific, and on the north, east and south by equal- 
suffrage states, Oregon yielded ; or, as an ungallant observer 
put it, " in Oregon, mere man, finding himself ' between the 
Devil and the deep sea,' preferred not to drown ! " The 
amendment was ratified: 61,265 to 57,104. 

Three measures related to the state university. The first of 
these proposed that a single board of regents be created for 
the University of Oregon aud for the State Agricultural 
College, and that the support of the two institutions be derived 
exclusively from an annual levy of six-tenths of a mill on the 
dollar on all taxable property within the state. Advocates of 
this measure urged that concentrated authority and an assured 
income would create a more harmonious relation between the 
two institutions and promote higher standards of efficiency. 
On the other hand, opponents insisted that the tax would 
prove excessive in comparison both with needs and with ability 
to pay; that the two institutions ought to be combined at one 
place, thus avoiding duplication ; and that present sources of 
income were adequate, until the state's educational policy 
should be settled. (Rejected: 48,701 to 57,279). The other 
bills were: for an appropriation of $175,000 for a new admin- 
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istration building for the state university, and of something 
over $153,000, for salaries, improvements on buildings and 
grounds etc. at the same institutions ; and for an appropriation 
of $175,000 for a library building and museum, also at the 
state university. Both were heavily defeated: 29,43710 78,- 
985 and 27,310 to 79,376. 

The second place on the ballot was given to a proposal to 
create the office of lieutenant-governor, and to determine the 
order of succession in case of the death or disability of the 
governor. In such an event, the duties of the governorship were 
vested by the constitution in the secretary of state — an ar- 
rangement which tended to disorganize the work of both 
offices. This measure had been passed by unanimous vote in 
both houses of the legislative assembly, and was then referred 
to the people. No argument was presented against it in the 
campaign book, yet it was defeated (50,562 to 61,644) probably 
because it would have raised taxes by $200 ! 

By a sweeping majority (64,508 to 48,078), it was decreed 
that in all cases where labor is employed, directly or through 
contractors or agents, by the state or by any minor political 
unit, no person shall be required or permitted to labor more 
than eight hours in any one day, except in cases of emergency 
or necessity, and then at double pay. Contractors are to be 
required to give bond that these rules will be observed, and 
also, when the contract is for a public building, that no liens or 
claims shall be filed against it. 

By a majority of over 60,000 (82,981 to 21,738) the voters 
approved an act referred to them by the legislative assembly, 
making the stockholders in banking corporations liable to " pay 
for the benefit of depositors an amount equal to the par value 
of the stock held by any stockholder in addition to having 
originally paid the par value therefor" — imposing thus upon 
stockholders of Oregon state banks the same liability as that 
which rests upon stockholders in national banks. Having thus 
safeguarded deposits, the voters defeated (48,765 to 57,293) 
the " Blue Sky Bill," modeled on the existing Kansas law, and 
intended to protect purchasers of stock and bonds by regulating 
and supervising the corporations selling corporate stocks and 
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securities and by requiring a state license prior to any sales or 
negotiations therefor. Opposition was directed not against the 
object of this measure, but against its failure to cover false 
representations in sales of land etc. There was objection also 
to creating another costly appointive commission, instead of 
leaving the administration of such a law in the hands of the 
present elective officers. 

Three measures dealt with penology. By a vote of 41,951 
to 64,578 the voters refused to abolish capital punishment in 
Oregon. An act prohibiting the employment of state peniten- 
tiary convicts by any private person or corporation, but au- 
thorizing the use of their labor on public highways and institu- 
tions, was approved (73,800 to 37,492); and, by substantially 
the same vote, similar regulations were applied to county, city 
and town convicts (71,367 to 37,731). 

At the preceding session of the legislative assembly an act 
had been passed, " vesting the Railroad Commission with power 
and jurisdiction to supervise and regulate every public-service 
corporation and utility in the State of Oregon, as to the ade- 
quacy of the service rendered and facilities provided, the fair- 
ness of rates, tolls and charges to be collected from the public 
therefor " etc. A referendum petition forced the submission of 
this measure to the voters' verdict. Its opponents charged that 
it was not a copy but a parody of the Wisconsin law, since the 
omission of certain provisions of that law perpetuated the fran- 
chises of two or three of the greatest of the public-service cor- 
porations ; and they urged that the cost of supervision ought 
not to be saddled upon the taxpayer. Yet the voters — as did 
those of California in 191 1 — ratified (65,985 to 40,956) this 
enormous extension of the railroad commission's power. 

Under the laws of Oregon, a county may not be created nor 
its lines changed by an ordinary act of the legislature; the 
matter must be submitted to the people. At the November 
election a measure was submitted providing a procedure whereby 
such changes might be made by vote of the electors in the areas 
affected; it was rejected : 40,199 to 56,992. One special bill 
for the creation of a new county was urged in the campaign 
book by the " Chairman of the Cascade Committee " as a matter 
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of great public convenience ; in the region in question, however, 
opponents to the number of about 200 signed a declaration that 
this was " a measure for more offices and more officers," and the 
voters of the state defeated the project: 26,463 to 71,239. 

The legislative assembly of 191 1 had passed an act creating 
a state printing board, fixing the salary of the state printer and 
of the secretary of the board, and providing for the purchase 
and operation of a state printing plant. This law was to take 
effect January 1, 1915. An initiative petition placed upon the 
ballot a proposal that this law should go into operation Decem- 
ber 1, 191 2. This was opposed in a twelve-page argument by 
the state printer in esse, who protested that it would violate the 
state's contract with him by ousting him in the middle of his 
term. He further alleged that the law in question was full of 
crafty schemes to secure a state printing plant under the con- 
trol of socialist members of the Salem Printers' Union, and that 
the attempt of the sponsors of this law to put it into immediate 
effect was occasioned by their fear that the legislative assembly 
of 191 3 might " remedy the rascalities of their joker-filled law." 
Another argument, by a state senator, sustained the state 
printer's contentions, bore witness to his honesty and efficiency, 
and insisted that the state must not violate its contract with 
him. The project was defeated: 34,793 to 69,542. 

A strange measure to be proposed by initiative petition 
was one " fixing the percentage that freight rates on less 
than car-load lots shall bear to car-load lots and to establish 
minimum weights and maximum freights." Its provisions 
are highly technical and its specific ratings would seem to be 
of little significance to the average voter. 1 Not a word of 
explanation or argument accompanied this measure in the 

1 For example, its first section reads : "The classification ratings of freight shall bear a 
uniform relationship of one class to another class, and the percentage of the first class 
shall be 100, and the other classes shall be the following percentages of the first class : 
Classes ..I 2345ABCDE 

Percentages. 100 84 70 59 50 42 35 29 24 20." 

Railway men declare that it is impossible to tell what the law means, and insist 
that its enforcement would throw everything into inextricable confusion. A tempo- 
rary injunction was promptly secured to prevent the law from going into effect. 
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campaign book, yet nearly 104,000 voters passed judgment 
upon it, and it was approved : 58,306 to 45,534. 

The Traveler's Protective Association was sponsor for a bill 
creating the office of " hotel inspector," and appropriating 
$7000 a year for the salary and traveling expenses of such 
officer and of his deputy, by whom all hotels in the state 
should be inspected at least twice a year. The bill contained 
an attractive list of items of comfort and convenience which 
the hotels must provide. Yet it was rejected by a majority of 
over 75,000 (16,910 to 91,995), in the largest aggregate vote 
cast upon any of the thirty-seven measures, with the single 
exception of the equal-suffrage amendment. 

That the initiative may be used in behalf of conservatives 
as well as of radicals is indicated by two measures attributed to 
the Employers' Association of Oregon. The first of these, in 
most sweeping terms and with redundant legal phrasing, 
prohibited boycotting or picketing any industry, workshop, 
store or factory, and any attempt to persuade persons working 
therein from continuing such employment, under penalty of a 
fine of from $100 to $1000 or of imprisonment for from thirty 
days to one year, or of both fine and imprisonment. The 
other bill prohibited the use of public streets, parks and public 
grounds for holding meetings for public discussion or speech- 
making purposes in any city or town of a population of 5000 
or over without a permit from the mayor thereof. In the 
campaign book both of these measures were fiercely denounced 
as violating fundamental civic rights, and no argument in their 
favor was there presented. Though both were rejected, the 
vote of nearly 50,000 in favor of each of them (49,826 to 
60,560 and 48,987 to 62,532) indicates a wide-spread distrust 
of some types of labor leaders and agitators. 

This completes the series of state-wide measures. 1 

1 Aside from the bills previously noted (supra, p. 22, n.) to secure the single tax by 
county action, four other local bills were submitted: 

(t) Prohibiting the building of a court-house in Harney County before 1 91 6, and 
to refund to the taxpayers paying the same all moneys collected for building such 
court-house. (Adopted: 77810391.) 

(2) To establish a Taxpayers' National Bank of Jackson County. (Rejected : 
1975 to 2379.) 
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In what kinds of measures did the Oregon voters take most 
interest? The largest aggregate vote (118,369) was polled on 
the question of woman suffrage. It amounted to 86.4 per cent 
of the vote cast for the leading presidential elector, the office 
which called forth the heaviest vote. Next in order of size 
were the votes on the bill creating the office of hotel inspector 
and on that providing for a state highway department. The 
lowest vote (97,191) was cast upon the measure for a new 
method of creating counties ; it amounted to 70.9 per cent of 
the vote cast for the leading presidential elector. 

Of the thirty-seven measures on the ballot, thirteen were 
both advocated and opposed by arguments in the campaign 
book. Upon twelve measures arguments were presented on 
only one side, though in some cases from more than one inter- 
ested party. Thirteen measures were unargued. Of the eleven 
measures which were approved, seven were submitted without 
argument, one was opposed, while three were both advocated 
and opposed. 

A summary glance at the following list of measures approved 
shows common qualities which may give some hints as to the 
working of the new legislative processes. With but two excep- 
tions the successful proposals are very brief, making hardly 
more than one simple change in the existing law; in many 
cases they are merely prohibitive. They are as follows : 

(1) Extending the suffrage to women. (Ten lines.) 

(2) Prohibiting the increase of state debt for road-building in ex- 
cess of two per cent cf its taxable valuation. (Twelve lines.) 

(3) Applying the same limit to county debts for road- building. 
(Nine lines.) 

(4) Prohibiting the legislature's declaring an emergency in passing 
any finance act, and repealing the county-option single-tax law. 
(Three lines.) 

(5) Imposing double liability on stockholders in banks. (Eight 
lines.) 

(3) Reducing the number of commissioners of the port of Portland from seven to 
three, making them elective by the people etc. (Rejected: 13,931 to 18,668.) 

(4) Abolishing the county high -school of Wallowa County. (Adopted: 1031 to 
665.) 
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(6) Exempting from taxation household furnishings and wearing 
apparel. (One page; but all that was new was in three lines.) 

(7) Prohibiting the employment of state penitentiary convicts by 
private persons or corporations. (Twelve lines.) 

(8) Prohibiting the employment of county or city convicts by private 
persons or corporations. (One and one-half pages.) 

(9) Prescribing the eight-hour day for laborers in the employ of 
state, county or city. (One and one-half pages. In this, and in the 
preceding measure, the substance of the proposal is of the simplest.) 

Upon seven of these nine measures no argument was 
presented on either side. There remain, thus, but two meas- 
ures, in the entire list of eleven which secured the voters' 
approval, which required more than a minute's time for reading 
and analyzing their provisions. Technical and complicated 
was the one-page proposal for fixing freight rates on less than 
car-loads lots; yet it hit at a " monopoly" against which every 
shipper of freight had a fancied grievance. The only other 
measure approved was the one vesting the railroad commission 
with power " to supervise and regulate every public-service 
corporation and utility in the state." This, it is true, is a very 
long and complicated measure, comprising eighty sections and 
covering twenty-four pages. It is more than twice as long as 
this article. But this measure, it is to be noted, came before 
the voters not by popular initiative, but by referendum petition, 
after its merits had been canvassed and its many sections 
" licked into shape " in the regular session of the legislature. 

This election was Oregon's fifth trial of direct legislation in 
its modern forms. The following table (page 32) shows the 
number of measures, proposed by each of the three processes, 
that have been submitted to the people at the several elections, 
and the percentage of measures, thus proposed, that have been 
approved at the polls. It is no mere coincidence that as the 
number of measures submitted at a given election has risen 
from two to thirty-seven, the percentage of those approved 
has fallen from 100 to 29. The data clearly indicate that the 
greater the number of measures upon the ballot, the smaller the 
proportion that will be approved. This probably results both 
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from the relatively slight importance of some of the measures 
and from the increasing fatigue and decreasing attention of the 
voter. An initiative measure stands little chance of enactment 
unless it is a very brief proposal of a single, simple change in 
existing law. The voters are showing a canny wariness as to 
involved schemes for the radical " reform " of their system of 
government, submitted for their Yes or No. They are appre- 
ciating more clearly that such propositions may need searching 
analysis and painstaking amendments at the hands not of a group 
of like-minded advocates but of a body genuinely representative 
of Oregon's varied citizenship, and that the initiative does not 
afford opportunity for this needful work. 

" It's like voting a bed-quilt !" was the comment of a Port- 
land policeman, as he came from the polls in 1910. The ballot 
last November was yet larger : 34i inches long by i8i inches 
wide. On that ballot 16,910 voters recorded their solemn ap- 
proval of a proposed law requiring that the sheets on hotel 
beds should be at least 103 inches long and 81 inches wide. 
Of more importance than a law prescribing minimum dimen- 
sions for sheets would be one prescribing maximum dimen- 
sions for ballots — or rather, a maximum limit upon the number 
of measures to be submitted thereon. How soon will Oregon 
leaders become convinced that restraint in the use of the initi- 
ative is one of the conditions most essential to its usefulness? 
Or does the adoption of the initiative lessen the opportunity 
for genuine leadership, by laying open the ballot to invasion 
by dozens of measures with no responsible backing, brought 
there by the good-natured heedlessness of petition signers, 
and distracting the voter's attention from the questions of real 
moment? 

George H. Haynes. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 



